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office in the new Walker Building. She was one
of the two women who in November 1881 issued
the call to women college graduates which led to
the organization of the Association of Collegi-
ate Alumnae, later known as the American As-
sociation of University Women. She became
head of the science section of the Society to En-
courage Studies at Home in 1876, a director of
the Woman's Education Association for several
terms, a charter member in 1898 of the Naples
Table Association for Promoting Laboratory
Research by Women, and a trustee of Vassar
College.

Her leadership in the home economics move-
ment was her great achievement. She pro-
gressed from her early interest in the chemistry
of foods to what she called "euthenics," or the
science of the controlled environment for right
living. In 1899 she organized the Lake Placid
Conference which, in 1908, became the Ameri-
can Home Economics Association of which she
was the first president and later honorary presi-
dent. She received the degree of M.S. from Vas-
sar College in 1873 an<^ tnat of Sc.D. from Smith
College in 1910. In 1879 sne was elected a mem-
ber of the American Institute of Mining En-
gineers and in 1907 was made an honorary life
member of the Association of Collegiate Alum-
nae. In 1911 the Naples Table Association gave
the name "Ellen H. Richards Research Prize"
to its prize of one thousand dollars. She died
at her home in Jamaica Plain, on Mar. 30, 1911.
Her published works include The Cost of Liv-
ing (1899); The Cost of Food (1901); The
Cost of Shelter (1905); Sanitation in Daily Life
(1907); The Cost of Cleanness (1908); Lab-
oratory Notes on Industrial Water Analysis
(1908); Euthenics (1910); and Conservation
by Sanitation (1911). The pioneer strain which
she inherited characterized her entire life. She
was not content with going where others had
gone but, as she once said, "was eager to do what
never had been done before."

[Caroline L. Hunt, The Life of Ellen H. Richards
(1912) ; four, of Home Economics, June, Oct. 1911;
Technology Rev., July 1911; Vassar Coll. Bull, Mar.
1912; Vassar Miscellany, May 1911; Who's Who in
America, 1910-11; Boston Transcript, Mar. 31, 1911;
personal recollections and letters.]                  M.T.

RICHARDS, JOHN KELVEY (Man 15,
i856-Mar. i, 1909), jurist, son of Samuel and
Sarah (Kelvey) Richards, was born in Ironton,
Lawrence County, Ohio. His father, of Welsh
Quaker ancestry, was one of the pioneers of
Ironton. Having received his early education
in the schools of his native town, John Richards
graduated from Swarthmore College with the
degree of A.B. in 1875, and two years later re-
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ceived the same degree from Harvard Univer-
sity. Returning to Ironton, he began the study
of law in the office of Judge W. W. Johnson,
later chief justice of the supreme court of Ohio.
In 1879 he was admitted to the bar and soon after
(1880) was elected prosecuting attorney of Law-
rence County, serving until 1882. From 1885
to 1889 he was city solicitor of Ironton. In the
latter year he was elected a member of the Ohio
Senate, where on account of his recognized le-
gal ability he was appointed chairman of the
judiciary committee. At the close of his two-
year term he was elected attorney general of
Ohio and reflected for 1894-96, his terms of
office being concurrent with those of William
McKinley as governor. In 1895 McKinley ap-
pointed him member of a commission to codify
the insurance laws of the state, and in 1896 he
was counsel for a committee authorized by the
General Assembly to revise the tax laws of Ohio.
In the same year he was general counsel for the
state board of medical registration and ex-
aminers and also counsel for the board of ap-
praisers and assessors. In 1897 President Mc-
Kinley, who had been impressed with the legal
ability Richards had shown as attorney general
of Ohio, appointed him solicitor general of the
United States. He remained in this office until
1903, when President Roosevelt appointed him
a member of the United States circuit court for
the sixth circuit, to take the place of Judge Wil-
liam R. Day [#.#.], who was elevated to the Su-
preme Court. Richards remained a member of
the circuit court until his death.

The annual report of the attorney general of
Ohio for the year 1895 is a small volume of only
sixty-eight pages. Comparatively small as was
the amount of work done while Richards was
attorney general, it was, however, of an unusual-
ly important character. The railroads, by grant
from the cities of Cincinnati and Akron, had for
years occupied the state canal beds within the
limits of these cities. He successfully fought
through the courts the claim of the state that
though it had granted the canal beds to these
cities for street and sewage purposes, the cities
had no right to turn them over to the railroads
and that the railroads must surrender their use
to the state. The tax bills which he as counsel
for the legislative committee helped to draft, he
was called upon to uphold in state courts and
in the United States Supreme Court. His suc-
cessful defense of these bills, which taxed the
franchises of foreign corporations, the property
of inter-state express companies by the "unit"
rule, and the proportionate share of cars of sleep-
ing car companies, gave rise to decisions which
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